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we must do some justice to the French as well as the British  CHAP.
side in this great episode of the partition of Africa,                 .   LV-
MT. 61.
Ill
The French side compels high admiration. Dreaming of an
empire stretching across equatorial Africa from Senegal to the
Ked Sea, General Faidherbe was the original inspirer of a sus-
tained movement worthy of Dupleix in design and destined to
better fortune. Crossing the highlands, the French established
themselves on the headwaters of the Niger in the early 'eighties.
Breaking the Mohammedan rulers and confederacies, they had
advanced by 1894 to Timbuctoo.
Not far beyond that city, no longer mysterious, occurs a
famous geographical change, which at that period became of
equal political significance. The great river after its long flow to
its northernmost point reverses its course and sweeps south-
eastward towards the sea; and so towards the sphere claimed by
the British but not yet guarded in that direction by admitted
boundaries. In the half-explored region within this vast bend of
the Niger the final struggle for the division of West Africa would
have to be fought out either in diplomatic terms or sterner.
Especially in the half-decade before Chamberlain took office,
the French effort showed a methodical and ubiquitous ability
never of its kind surpassed. The region swarmed with effective
little expeditions. Well may a good French writer praise the
countless instances of intrepid devotion which contributed in
this quarter to "notre merveilleuse epopee africaine".1 All
authorities agree that in West Africa our neighbours were
altogether superior in colonial energy and system until Chamber-
lain intervened.
Single-handed almost, another Englishman had worked won-
ders, and without him the Colonial Secretary on taking charge
would have found the British position in West Africa reduced
to insignificance. Sir George Goldie, as the life and soul of the
Royal Niger Company, had created a wide British suzerainty.
He had done this against the prolonged opposition of Germany
1 Robert de Caix, in Histoire Q4n6rale, edited by Ernest Lavisse and Alfred
Rambaud, vol. xii. pp. 725-726.